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POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 

BY BISHOP CYEUS D. FOSS, D. D., LL. D., OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHUECH. 



The proper relation of Christian ministers to political ques- 
tions cannot be determined without a rapid preliminary glance at 
both the conspicuous successes and the conspicuous failures of 
Christianity. The consideration of Christianity in either of 
these aspects, entirely apart from the other, is totally misleading 
and may land the careless observer either in reckless optimism or 
in hopeless pessimism. Facts can be gathered and marshalled 
so as to show that the Millenial glory is just about to burst over 
all the earth; and counter facts can be made to show that the 
historian of to-morrow will probably have to record the "Decline 
and Fall" of Christianity. There must be sober balance and 
honest perspective. 

An English poet, glancing back over the weary centuries 
which have elapsed since the proclamation of " glad tidings of 
great joy unto all people," and then around upon the restless, sin- 
cursed globe, sadly sings : — 

"We have preached Christ for centuries, 
Until, at last, men learn to scoff, 
So few seem any better off." 

A poet-divine shall answer this pessimistic singer. Canon 

Parrar says : 

" Let not such notes of distress blind us to what is still a splendid real- 
ity. The abolition of slavery among Christian nations ; the extinction of 
gladiatorial games and the cruel shows of the amphithea're ; war rendered 
more merciful ; womanhood honored and elevated ; childhood surrounded 
with an aureole of tenderness and embraced in the arms of mercy; educa- 
tion extended; marriage sanctified; the bond} of serfdom brokeu ; hos- 
pitals built ; the eternal and inalienable rights of man everywhere asserted ; 
pity for the prisoners ; compassion even to the animal world ; the gospel 
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preached to the poor — these axe some of the Gesta Christi, some of the tri- 
umphs of Christianity. These belong not only to its ideal, but also in large 
measure to its achievements." 

Yet, it must be sadly confessed, there are other facts just as 
solid which may well blanch the cheeks of the bravest. Terrific 
forces of evil menace Christianity and even society itself. The 
festering masses of vice and crime in our large cities, growing in 
bigness and badness every decade ; the enormous increase of 
wealth, for the most part totally indifferent to the claims of pov- 
erty, and- often recklessly defiant of them ; shameless political 
corruption in the shadow of hundreds of church steeples ; the 
steady and rapid growth of socialism tinged with anarchism and 
hurling dynamite ; the seeming failure of the long-continued ef- 
forts of the multitudes of good men and women to make head 
against the awful evil of the drink curse ; and the steady, for- 
ward march of the saloon power, corrupting legislatures, buying 
courts, and debauching politics ; these and other allied forces of 
evil show the need of re-forming the lines of Christianity so that it 
shall face the foe. We cannot afford to be flanked or struck in 
the rear. 

The Christian forces must change front and look their worst 
enemies straight in the eye. The brief roster just now given of 
some of those enemies strongly suggests that the work of the 
Church must be (in a proper sense of the word) increasingly 
political. So also, of course, the work of the ministry. For the 
ministry is historically and logically the leader of the Church. 
First the ministry, then the Church. This is the divine order. 
To his apostles the Lord said, " Go ye, disciple all nations." 

It is indeed a great glory of the world's Redeemer that he 
was "the discoverer of the individual man." Before He revealed 
man to Himself and to His fellow man the individual existed 
chiefly for the State. Man as man was insignificant; history con- 
cerned itself with man as strong, brilliant, victorious, great. One 
man, the plague and curse of the world, might grind millions 
under his chariot wheels on his bloody track to the imperial 
purple, and then be apotheosized. It was a radically new view 
of humanity which revealed the King of All Worlds as having 
" tasted death for every man," a view which immensely levelled 
np the lowest of men. 

The Man of Nazareth is, however, not only the Friend of 
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Man, the brother of the most abject, the helper of the individual 
to bear his burdens and rise step by step, and the atoning sacri- 
fice for each lost soul. He is also " the King of kings and Lord 
of lords." He came to set up a kingdom which is to permeate, 
subjugate and dominate all the governments of the whole earth. 
Prophecy abounds in representations of him as "A Man of War." 
He is the sworn foe of all unrighteousness in governments. He 
is to "have dominion from sea to sea." "All kings shall 
fall down before Him ; all nations shall serve Him." It would 
have been strange, indeed, if in this world-subjugating war the 
lieutenants had not been called to imitate their Leader. He was 
the supreme model of indignant rebuke of sin in high places. 
Human speech reached its climax of invective and excoriation on 
His holy lips. It was to eminently respectable rulers that He 
said : " Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell ?" It was in sending a message to a king 
that He said, " Go tell that fox." Ages before His visible 
appearance He inspired His prophets to intermeddle in politics. 
A divine alarum sounded in their ears : " Cry aloud, spare not." 
Many a time they were specially commissioned to charge kings 
face to face, and also whole communities, with high-handed 
rebellion against God. 

We are thus led to one of the chief functions of the Christian 
ministry ; it must incarnate and voice the best conscience of the 
age, not shrinking when the sins to be denounced are intrenched 
behind political barricades ; nay, holding up the sins of rulers to 
the most merciless rebuke because of their far-reaching and sig- 
nally destructive influence. The duty of a minister to defend 
truth and justice is not at all mollified but rather intensified by 
the circumstance that the awful form of a resistless tyrant con- 
fronts him, or that sundry millions of his fellow-creatures are in- 
duced by demagogues to try to make evil good by their ballots. 
An inward voice from which there is no appeal requires him to 
"obey God rather than men," and to persuade all he can to join 
him in such obedience. The smile of God is mightier than the 
tyrant's frown. History furnishes inspiring examples ; such as 
Elijah before Ahab, John the Baptist before Herod, Ignatius be- 
fore Trajan, Ambrose before Theodosius, Luther before Charles 
V. Creasy writes of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World :" these duels did more for freedom and for man than 
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some of those battles. The world has seen many a crisis — hours 
in which the great want of a nation, a cause, or an idea has been 
a clarion voice to crystallize and vitalize the best thought and 
purpose of the age. Such a voice can proceed only from a man 
with the eye of a seer and the heart of a Hebrew prophet, a man 
living fifty years ahead of his time and fearing God only. 

In view of such incontestable principles and of the conspicuous 
examples by which they have been illustrated in every age, it is 
strange, indeed, how widespread and persistent the notion is that 
politics and religion may of right be entirely dissevered from each 
other, — that they necessarily occupy different territories of human 
thought and life. " Do you suppose I mingle my religion with my 
politics ? " replied a man of standing in his church to a gentleman 
who had taken him to task for political conduct, inconsistent with 
his religious profession. Especially has it been held that the 
Christian ministry should be blandly blind to the strifes of 
political parties, and that the pulpit should reserve all the vials of 
its wrath for the sins of the Patagonians. Political papers have 
solemnly warned the ministry to "preach the gospel" and to 
"let politics alone." 

No doubt it is wise for a minister to be every man's friend, so 
far as he can be, with no least sacrifice of principle. It is his 
duty like Paul to become " all things to all men, so that by all 
means he may save some." He must at times sacrifice taste, pref- 
erence, ease, convenience — anything but conscience, to do men 
good. He is most unwise if he bar his way to usefulness by turn- 
ing his pulpit into a political hustings. The mere contests of 
party politics, which involve no grave moral issues, have no place 
there. Above all it is not his function to attempt to direct, from 
that throne of influence, the party affiliations of his people. That 
is a question for the individual himself. No man and no organi- 
zation may invade the sacred realm of private judgment. Far 
distant be the day, in this free republic, when any hierarchy 
shall undertake to deliver votes by the ten thousand. No 
church could possibly assume a prerogative more hateful and 
menacing to our most cherished institutions. The sentiment of 
the Protestant churches in general is correctly voiced by the utter- 
ance on this subject made by the Board of Bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church last May to the quadrennial General Con- 
ference of the Church assembled in Omaha. 
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" With regard to politics, the attitude of our Church is strenuously non- 
partisan and non-sectional. It acknowledges no allegiance to any political 
creed or association. It urges all its members who have the right to vote 
to discbarge that duty, but it leaves every voter absolutely free from ecclesi- 
astical interference to determine for himself for whom his ballot shall be 
cast. The right of suffrage, or the franchise, we regard as a great and re 
sponsible trust, which should in all cases, ecclesiastical and civil, be exer. 
cised conscientiously, but in absolute personal freedom." 

The high duty previously set forth of moral censorship of 
political measures and of individual rebuke of wicked rulers may 
seem at a glance inconsistent with this strenuous assertion of per- 
sonal political independence. It does- not appear so to the Church 
of which I have just spoken. For many years that Church, with 
fifteen thousand ministers and over two million members, has 
flung to the breeze a banner inscribed " Total Abstinence and 
Legal Prohibition." In the same episcopal address above quoted 
its bishops say : 

" We hold with unabated tenacity to the oft-repeated statement that 
total abstinence is the only safety for the individual, and that complete 
legal prohibition of the traffic is the urgent duty of the State. We rejoice 
in every step of progress towards the attainment of these ends. In our 
judgment the saloon is an unmixed evil, full of diabolism, a disgrace to our 
civilization, the chief corrupter of political action, and a continued menace 
to the order of society and to the peace and purity of our homes. We exhort 
all our people to encourage every repression and limitation of the business, 
and to keep a steady eye to its total extirpation." 

And its General Conference, its only law-making body, de- 
clared, "We do not presume to dictate the political conduct 'of 
our people, but we do record our deliberate judgment that no 
political party has a right to expect, nor ought it to receive, the 
support of Christian men so long as it stands committed to the 
license policy, or refuses to put itself ou record in an attitude of 
open hostility to the saloon." This last declaration was also 
adopted, with slight verbal changes, by the recent General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. 

These well-considered deliverances of the picked ministers 
and laymen of two of the most influential branches of the Church 
in America show the attitude they feel bound in conscience to 
hold towards an immense moral evil whose defenders perpetually 
thrust it into politics to be sanctioned and guarded, and which 
neither of the great political parties dares attack. Good men 
must hate it ; the pulpit must thunder against it — all the more 
because so many politicians, finding it an inconvenient factor in 
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their calculations about party successes, try to laugh it out of 
the way as a trifle ; as, for example, Mr. Turpin, who is reported 
to have said in his place in Congress that the attitude of Iowa 
towards the drink traffic is a " transient fanaticism," " a local, 
temporary frenzy," and to have added, " with respect to this 
shadowy, thin, transparent, gauzy essence, or image of an essence, 
that is called 'the moral sentiment behind prohibitory legisla- 
tion,' I do not believe that we have the denomination of coin 
made small enough to measure its value." 

Half a century ago there was abroad in the country another 
"moral sentiment," very inconvenient to politicians, greatly de- 
rided but terribly persistent. For many a decade it had asserted 
itself sporadically, sometimes aimlessly, sometimes most unwisely; 
but it was rooted in conscience and it grew. Great statesmen 
decreed its destruction, great parties built adamant walls in the 
track of its progress ; but statesmen and parties went down be- 
fore its resistless march. It gave birth to Garrison and Phillips 
and John Brown, to "Uncle Tom's Cabin," and Whittier and 
Lowell, to Abraham Lincoln and the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. The "impossible" became actual ; slavery died. All this 
came from the growth of a "moral sentiment." One of the 
mightiest of the forces which helped to save, to free and to unify 
the nation was the aroused conscience of the Christian Church. 
That sublime awakening seemed to the early abolitionists guiltily 
slow and late. Wendell Phillips, with superb scorn, once said, 
at an old-time anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
in the Broadway Tabernacle, " The church ! the church ! — if all 
the churches on this continent had been sunk into the earth forty 
years ago, the cause of freedom would have been further 
forward." But that greater "man of the people," raised 
up from the ranks of the people to make possible the 
continued existence of "a government of the people by 
the people, for the people," know where his strength lay ; and, 
in the pinch of the nation's sorest need, said : " Blessed be God 
who in our great trial giveth us the churches." In those awful 
days many a pulpit resounded with such texts as this : " Prepare 
war, wake up the mighty men, beat your plow-shares into swords, 
and your pruning-hooks into spears." Myriads of the " boys in 
blue" went forth from Christian altars fortified by the benediction 
of godly pastors and inspired by the knowledge that they were 
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remembered every Sabbath in the prayers of thousands of churches 
and every day in the supplications of millions of homes. The 
songs of the Sunday-school resounded beside many a camp-fire. 
Many a soldier felt the New Testament he carried to be either a 
shield against bullets or a key to heaven. " The brains behind 
the bayonets " have perhaps been glorified too much ; the con- 
sciences behind the bayonets, too little. Ten righteous men 
might have saved Sodom ; millions of righteous men with God's 
blessing did save America. The Church is the salt of the 
nations. 

Eepublican institutions on this continent, where their past 
achievements have filled the world with admiring wonder, are now 
confronted and menaced by two great and growing evils, both of 
which require the presence of the pulpit in the political arena ; 
the enormous aud unblushing corruption of many of our munici- 
pal governments, and the frightful and widening chasm be- 
tween the rich and the poor, or, rather, between manual laborers 
and their employers. Both these evils are largely augmented by 
the perpetual inflow of a vast immigration, which brings to our 
shores not only various elements of strength, but also the very 
scum and poisonous off-scouring of the seething civilizations of 
the old world — paupers, criminals, agnostics, nihilists and anar- 
chists. To cope with these forces of evil the progress of society 
must henceforth be largely on political lines. Some recent events 
make us wonder how nearly right Horace Bushnell may have been 
in preaching a sermon on " Barbarism, the first danger." The 
individual cannot maintain his own rights. The attempt to do 
this was the fault of the Carnegie Company on that day of car- 
nage at Homestead. The State must be the defender of the in- 
dividual, and must provide the conditions for his best develop- 
ment. Yet Bellamyism is a delusion. The " paternal government " 
idea easily runs into visionary schemes which are totally imprac- 
ticable and subversive of individual rights. The State must 
itself become righteous by the omnipresence and omnipotence 
of moral principle. How can it be expected that loafers, 
swindlers, whiskey-guzzlers, and public thieves should make or 
execute just laws? The mission of the gospel is to society ; to 
senates, and parliaments as well as to individuals. " Public 
virtue " must become more than a meaningless phrase. 

Municipal misgovernment has long had signal illustration 
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in the metropolis of the country. New York is ruled by a society 
which is "not so much a political party as it is a corpora- 
tion, organized in the interest of making the most possi- 
ble out of its official opportunities." Many public officers 
elected by it have, with moderate salaries, quickly become mill- 
ionaires. Now and then the outraged people, in some brief 
spasm of indignation, have hurled a Tweed into prison, or have 
obliged a Connolly to fly to the ends of the earth ; have elected 
an honest mayor and secured a temporary reform in some one de- 
partment. But a sewer is a filthy place ; good men grow weary 
and declare " politics a dirty business ;" the forces of plunder and 
vice rally, close ranks, and walk the deck again as though noth- 
ing had happened ; and nothing much has happened. 

What needs to happen is that all men who really want good 
government shall make themselves felt all the way from the 
primary to the ballot-box with a persistence like that of the law 
of gravitation. A keen student of politics says : 

"The doctrine that polities is the broadest, richest, and most important 
field of Christian endeavor will probably seem to many a startling proposi 
tion ; but it is one on the truth of which the future, not only of republican 
government, but of Christian civilization, depends. Neither of these can be 
regarded as secure until it is accepted as a principle of Christian ethics that 
a man can no more stand idly by and see public evils prevail and expect to 
be held guiltless, than if he were a willing witness of his brother's murder. 
. . . The neglect of political duty by good men is the chief source of all 
suffering from misgovernment by bad men." 

Pre-eminently is it the function of the church and of the 
pulpit in this age to mediate between capital and labor, and with 
ceaseless assiduity to fill in the awful chasm between wealth and 
poverty. The rapid accumulation of enormous wealth in the 
hands of a few, the fruit of the ill-requited toil of the many, and 
the grinding and soulless arrogance of some monopolies, which 
raise the price of the necessaries of life in order to multiply for- 
tunes already colossal ; and over against these the general, 
fomented, bitter and increasing discontent among the poor, are 
patent and alarming facts. 

Beyond the sea these evils have existed longer and developed 
more fully ; so we may wisely look there for helpful object lessons. 
Mr. Gladstone says that the total income of the United Kingdom 
has trebled in forty-nine years, that " the clutch and gripe of most 
possessors over their money is scarcely ever relaxed," and that 
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their " incomes are swallowed up without compunction in the 
insatiable maw of their desires." Another English voice of equal 
authority declares that " the vaunted charities of England, when 
estimated by the certain wealth of England, are not the glory of 
our national generosity, but the most damning proof of the 
national meanness and national indifference." Set over against 
these facts General Booth's picture of " the submerged tenth " of 
the population of England, living below " the cab-horse stand- 
ard " of work, food and shelter. 

On this continent like causes are swiftly working out like 
results. Our nation's hope is in general education, the purifica- 
tion of politics, the destruction of the drink-traffic, wise legisla- 
tion, and the absolute and omnipresent supremacy of law ; and, 
above all, in the evangelization of the masses of the people. The 
Incomparable Teacher gave the one panacea for the ills of "all 
nations " in six words: " Preach the gospel to every creature." 

Eecent events justify a most emphatic final word of practical 
suggestion to all public teachers with tongue or pen, based on 
Chatham's great utterance, " Where law ends, tyranny begins." 
There is no tyranny so abominable as that of the riotons'multitude. 
Better Nero than a mob. No amount of sincerest sympathy for the 
toiling masses should close our eyes to the majesty of the law and 
the sacredness of individual right. Murder is murder. Vipers 
from Europe are among us ; they hiss and crawl and bite. "The 
America of Lincoln and of Garfield must learn to hate the mis- 
shapen broods of Atheism and Nihilism with a hatred deadlier 
even than that of the England of their fathers against Popery and 
Spain. Execrable was the Inquisition, but the Inqusition was 
holy compared to that raging hatred of God and man, that deifica- 
tion of lust and blood, which, adopting the enginery of devils, 
preaches the hell-born gospel of petroleum and of dynamite. The 
day has come when the nations must look this devil in the face." 

Cyrus D. Foss. 



